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LIVERr OF tONDON. 

At the Anniversary Dinner of the Livery 
of London, Friends to Parliamentary 
Reform, iield at the City of IjmAoa 
Tavern, on Saturday, May 9, 
Robert Waitumah, Esq. in the chaii, 
It was unanimously agreed to publhh the 
following declaration. 
That the experience of all agn demon- 
strates that public Liberty is the batis of 
the prosperity of nations^ 

That in Britain, the main-spring an4 se- 
curity of Liberty, is the controuT of the 
Representatives of the People in the House 
of Commons. 
, That if thjit House docs not truly repr«- 
sent some independent bodies of electprs, 
in the just sense of representation, it ceases 
to answer its constitutional purposes as a 
controul on the exe^tive government, and' 
as a guardian on th^ liberties of the peo- 
pie. 

That such deviation from its legitimate 
•urposes appears ia the construction of 
M>e present House of Coiqinons ; — 326 
ioembera being retumecl by 182 individ- 
uals, and upwards of seventy placemen 



having seats in the hoiKe, beridet varioot 
means of corruption influencing other 
members. 

That further evidence of the necesrity 
of restering a full, fair, and free represen- 
tation of the people in that house is afford* 
ed by the present amoimt of our public 
debt — by the enormous and arbitrary coU 
lection of taxes, by the frequency and 
duraticm of wars, by the wasteful and 
profligate expenditure of the public money, 
and bTsiA systematic contempt of public 
opiniiin. 

Utat disregarding all attempts to mis* 
represent our motives and objects, we feel 
ourselves peculiarly called upon in the 
present perilous situation of the ctniotry, 
to persevere in our efforts towards obtain* 
ing a restoration of the Constitution, thi 
chief excellency of which lies in its re- 
presentative system ; and we therefore 
earnestly invite our fellow-subjects at 
large, to concur with us, by firm, peace- 
able, and constitutional means, in endea* 
Touring to accorhplish so, great, salutaq;:, 
and necessary an objects' 

koBEKT WAiTeMAW, Chainoai^ 
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VXTERE we less intereRled in her 
** fortunes, and her fall, we 
shoiilrl say, that Givat Britain, at the 
present lioment, exhibits a singular, 
not to say a whimsical spectacle. 
« Magna "Civitas, et Misera " .So 
great a display of external power, 
with such bitter manifestation of doj 
mestic distress — such ostentatious 
exultation in " the glorious captures" 
of the waf, such real captivity in 
the concerns of commerce — language 
so dictatorial on the necessity of 
war, so iiii|>eratively declared by the 
Siute, with such wretchedness, or 
(ill the lank language of Scottish 
land,) such " staivatioti" in the So- 
ciety at large — so many boasts of 
being " the acknowledged champion 
of the liberties aud iudependence of 
Europe," with such a greedy look- 



ing out for the means of tiastenance 
from the Baltic — a navy, the triuni'- 
phant monarch of the oceaii, yet 
scarcely able to find a friendly port 
in the extent of Eurojie tit North 
America— patriotic funds sabscrib* 
ing tens and liuiiiireds of thousands 
for heroic efforts in war, and soup> 
societies (as in Spitalfields) providing 
for 700O people in one day, 3000 
looms unemployed, an equal num« 
bej' in halt employ, and three or 
four persons depending on each 
looin for daily bread — a national ex- 
penditure oi nearly 100 millions of 
money, while petitions from a mi- 
serable population are pouring into a 
House where the members ^claim 
"on the happiness of the people;^' 
and pronounce it ''a full, fair, and 
free r^preseiilatioa"- Of that people. 
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when ]S2 individuals return by no< 
nination, or otherwise, 326 mem- 
bers, when above 70 placenieii oc- 
cupy seats in the house of the peo- 
ple, and thus the majority is reiurn- 
(»1 by a sniailer nunii)cr of persons, 
than the majority of the house itself 
consisted of; a people groaning un- 
der heavy taxation, while two fat 
luen are receiving the interest of 
one million, as tellers of the military 
expenditure, exceeding the united 
pensions of Nelson, Wellington, 
Duncan, Hutchinson, and St. Vin- 
cent, and while another decrepit man 
gets ^.2000 a-year for bundling up 
state papers with red and green tape, 
aod thus strengthening the hands of 
the executive power half a million 
«f money expended i n raisi ng barracks 
near the commercial towns, as Liver- 
pool, Bristol,&c and thus transferring 
them into military stations, in or- 
der to conform to a military taste in 
a family, which is to become, there- 
fore, the tone of administration, and 
its leading rule of conduct — In fine, 
with a population of above^O millions 
to oppose, and at the same time doing 
everything to alienate four millions of 
our own population, on account of 
their religious doctrines, in many re- 
spects the same of the church of En- 
gland, while another portion of the 
empire, with a system of religion alto- 
gether diGTcrent from that of the same 
cburcb, is pelted and patronized ; 
thus suffering one wing of the em- 
pire to flutter at perfect liberty, and 
clipping the other wing close, by the 
shears of toleration, if not to the 
^uick, if not to draw the blood, yet 
certainly to incapacitate it altogether 
iVom rising, and, with it, the hody 
i(j«{ffcom rising to its natural, and 

pow necessary elevation. Shall 

we laugh, or shall we weep at such 
a heap of incoagruities, such a col- 
lection of contrasts > 

There has certainly happened a 
most unfortunate concurrence of na< 



tural and artificial calamity, in the 
want of tratle, and consequent want 
ofeinployment conspiring with a Want 
of provision. Tlie latter seems to 
have been general throughout Eu- 
rope, and to have been experienced 
even in Sicily, formerly the granary 
of Italy, and which might snll con- 
tinue as fruitful as it was in mjciunt 
times, if the country were not cursed 
with a government, more to bedrt ad- 
ed than the eruptions of Etna. Ag- 
riculture is the true basis of secure 
prosperity, and commerce is the 
precarious supplement of naiiouai 
wealth. The maehinert/ which aug- 
ments the product of manufat tures to 
such a surprising degree, and en- 
creases foreign trade by the greater 
cheapness of the articles, may turn 
out a national mischief, whenever 
the superfluity thus created beyond 
the necessities and call of home-con- 
sumption, is prevented by the un- 
natural state of things war always 
produces, from its usual exit, and 
customary foreign circulation. The 
Nile then rises too high. The works 
of man are drowned in the deluge, 
rather than benefited, as usual, by 
the divinity of the blessed river. 

Commerce ought to irrigate, but 
never stagnate. The boasted macliiji' 
ery of Br tain may thus, in one sense, 
be said to render her subsidiary and 
subservient to her customers in Eu- 
rope. They may, as they have done, 
combine so as necessarily to occa» 
sion a glut in the home market. 
This, in its re action, throws all the 
frame of human society into disor- 
der, choaks all its wheels, passes 
with insuHerable weight from one 
grade or rank to an inferior, and 
at length upon the lowest; from 
niastt-r, and employer, down to the 
operative cla.ss, which, at length, 
unable to bear the incumbent pres- 
sure, attempts to throw oif the weight 
by a violent elibrt, by riot ^nd co**- 
vulsiou. 
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Although then it appears certain, 
♦hat in such particular circumstan- 
ces as occur at present. Machinery 
Itself may be an indirect cause of 
the national distress, (ill classes of 
ft commercial »tate so closely sym- 
pathising.) by supplying so much 
more of product than is needful, 
and thus causing a stagnation of 
capital ; yet, it may perhaps be ad- 
ded, that, in all cases, there seems 
a limited period of time, when the 
invention of so many artificial hands 
bears as a heavy hardship upon the 
human hands in former full employ- 
ment. This period is, in some cases, 
shorter than in others, particularly 
■where there is a great demand for 
human labour in ft variety of occu- 
pations, or -where the manufacturer 
has only to make a small chaqge of 
the mode, rather than of the kind of 
labour; as from the weaving of lin- 
en to that of cotton. But still, in 
all such cases, industry is, for a 
time, shorter or longer set a-drift. 
For this time, the handicraft man 
folds his arms, casts his eyes upon 
his wife and children, and then, in 
a sudden burst of anger, is inclined 
to vent his fury upon what he deems 
the immediate cause of hissufferiDgs* 
the machiTtery i much in the same 
manner (for outrageous passion ren- 
ders all animals alike) as the dog, 
faithful and kind-hearted in gene- 
ral, worries the stone which is 
thrown at him, the proximate cause 
of the blow which he feels, with 
such anguish. 

A government that looked at all 
to the consequences of things, and 
was hot entirely absorbed in one 
over-ruling idea, might have fore« 
casted such a state of affairs as has 
happened. When it was said by 
authority, some months ago, in Par- 
liament, that the distress of the ma- 
nufaciuring portion of society wag 
acknowledged, as a fact, a terrible 
truism, but, notwithstanding! no 

BELFAST MAO. MO. XLYI> 



adequate remedy could he adminis- 
tered, then such evils might and 
ought to have been anticipated, by 
men who are raised to an elevated 
station in societv, for the sole pur- 
pose of commanding a wider pros* 
pect of the public interests. 

It is not at such times to say," live 
hor&e," &c., without giving the 
meaii.t of living. It is not by 
lively illustrations of the state of the 
rival countries, and a comparison 
with two men struggling, which 
would hold out longe.st with their 
heads in a bucket of water*, that a 
people can be comforted or encour- 
aged to a prosecution of the war. 
It was the duty of administration to 
have known the state and condition 
of the people at this time, as at all 
times, without being instructed by 
petiiions, still more without being 
impelled into committees of inquiryj 
by riots and assassinations, which 
not only disgrace the character of the 
country,, but more deeply impeach 
the improvidence and infatuation of 
ministers themselves. In the chain 
of causes and effects, what link is 
formed by adirtinistration itself? An 
aggrieved individual, an aggrieved 
class of the community, ought al- 
ways to be listened to with sympa- 
thy, and even with respect. (Jften 
repelled and disappointed, human 
nature, the same in all placesj in 
Ireland or in England, has its limit 
of suffering, and most stable is that 
government, which tan most truly 
calculate how far that limit extends, 
where reason is lost, and madness 
commences. 

The whole Empire has been much 
surprised and shocked by the assas- 
sination of Mr. Percevah naturally 
forgetting all party disiinctioiis, all 
political animosities in the sympa- 
thies of humanity for the mural 

* See the petition ffom Liverpool, en 
thi) subjec^i dt pue 401. 
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and well-mannenid man, the hus- 
band, and the Father. The atro- 
cions act seems to have been per- 
petrated on motives of private re» 
veng«, without accomplice or par- 
ticipation, by a person whose mind 
fcad ^ brooded over disappointment, 
till it worked hself to a stale bor- 
dering on insanity, and '•witbsys- 
tcoiatic correctness," often found 
to accompany insanity, contrived 
and perpetrated deliberate murder. 
Mr. Perceval's death will pro- 
bably occasion only a personal, 
BOt a political change in the mea- 
sures of administration The Prime 
Ministers of Britain, perhaps un- 
consciously to themselves, have been 
Jong, but secondary instruments in 
the machinery of the state. They 
are selected by an invisible and 
irresponsible influence, as being 
possessed of those ostensible qua- 
lifications best fitted to fulfil the 
purposes of the Interior. Pjit him- 
self was placed upon the Tripod 
bythe invisible priests within the tem- 
ple. A corrupt influence made its 
use of an incorruptible man, in- 
corruptible by love of gold, but 
accessible by love of power. They 
instilled the mepbitic gas which 
blew up ail his inspiration ; — for 
with all his pride and tenacious- 
Bess of office, he was only osten- 
sible minister, and he Sacrificed 
his virgin fame, his hereditary cha- 
racter, his glorious opportunities, 
his great accomp!i.<hments, his health, 
and his life, for a seeming to rule 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Perceval was then retained, 
as having abilities, professional and 
personal, adequate to the decent, 
dogged discharge of official and 
parliamentary duties — abilities that 
might serve to show the world, 
ahliough Lord Sidmoutb had not 
gone before hini, what a moderate 
quantum of talent, exposed on the 
l»0t-bed of the Treasury Bench, 



shoots into a sufficiency for the 
station of Minister, always provided 
that such talents be accompanied 
with the indispensable devotion to 
the unity and integrity of church 
and state, without change or inno. 
Tation Mr, Perceval possessed a 
plenitude of this devotion, as a law- 
yer, and we are willing to believe^ 
as a man : and therefore, in- the 
essential point, was well fitted to 
be minister. He had not, from 
nature, the imposing preponderance 
of Pitt, but be possessed profession- 
al acuteness, personal perseverance, 
habits of business, and above ail, 
that precious, religious zeal, ap- 
proaching to the " odium theoto- 
gicum," which best qualified him 
for tb^ station he was chosen to 
occapy, and his character has per- 
baps been already summed up by 
those who employed him — that 
he was an able and willing little 
Minister. 

There has also been an attempt 
to assasinate. the character of the 
British government, in the corres- 
pondence disclosed by Henry, and 
laid by the President before the 
congress of the United States, which 
has ordered their .publication, and 
appointed a committee with full 
powers to examine witnesses, and 
obtain the fullest ascertainment of 
the subject. The prime mover in 
the business. Sir James Craig, the 
British governor in Canada, is dead, 
and as dead men can give no tes- 
timony, and all farther elucidation 
on this side the Atlantic is pre- 
vented, by a refusal on the part of 
Ministry to publish the whole cor- 
respondence, it can only be ob- 
served that the executive fmwer 
in America, conformed to its duty, 
in publishing those documents which 
the British government were at li- 
berty to disavow or refute j that 
this attempt (to be believed, if not 
publicly and authoritatively dis- 
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avowed) to foment discontents, -iiiil 
and excite a party for ihe pur- 
pose of separating the United States, 
has in reality, consolidated them 
more strongly; that an expertation 
of hpstility was no justification of 
such a treacherous correspondetice, 
against the la-^vs of nations, beinif 
carried on, during a period of ac- 
tual peace, and amicable negoci- 
ation ; and that had the separation 
actually taki-u place, in conse- 
quence of these acts of seduction, 
it is not improbable, that those very 
men' who have declaimed against 
a "French party in Ireland, would 
have thought it hit;hly meritorious 
to have planted a British power 
in the centre of North-America. 

A refusal of all redress, from 
public officers, or from public of- 
fices, has, in this instance also, 
produced a fatal catastrophe. Might 
it not be expedient to establish a 
permanent Court of Claims, whose 
proper business mi<;ht be as a su|)- 
plenient to Chancery, to examine 
and decide on the justice of such 
applications, and thus deliver liie 
public offices, and officers of go- 
vernment from the disagreeable, 
and even, as it has a|)peared, the 
dangerous necessity of repelling pe- 
titioners, often, no doubt, wiih 
gentleness, but sometimes with rude- 
ness, and irritating deportment 

We may observe, to the credit 
of a government really founded pn 
the will of the people, how diffir 
cult it appeared for machinations 
such as those of IJenry, (although 
no advetiturer, and with respect- 
able mercantile connexions,} to take 
any effect in such a society. He 
talks of his aims being lost and 
uncertain, " becaiise the principal 
men derive their power from a 
giddy inconstant multitude, who 
always act inconsistently atid ab- 
surdly," in this very abuse of his, 
acknowledging the soundness^ aud 



incorruptibility of the people, and 
liis despair of any success with 
those who depended on their will 
and opinion. 

We may also observe that the 
Southern parts of the Union are 
most devoted to the constitution of 
their country, by being of an a- 
gricultural character. It is agri- 
culture which ties men to their 
country by the heart-strings Al- 
though he compliments the North- 
ern .States as " the bone and mus- 
cle" of America, yet he says, by 
being more addicted to commerce, 
they are, comparatively,- less at- 
tached to the Union. Commerce 
weakens patriotism. Wherever our 
customers are, say the merchants, 
there- is our country. Vbi Pecunia, 
ibi Pacria- His country is his car- 
go ; his heart moves from place 
to place with his hogsheads of 
sugar, and his bales of cotton. It 
has no home. 

It is probably in consequence 
of the new , irritation which Hi^nry's 
disclosures have given to the United 
Slates, to the Beniocrats direcllv. 
and to the Federalists, desirous to 
free thea)selves of any accusation 
of being unfaithful to the Union, 
that an embargo has been laid in 
all tlie ports for 90 days, from the 
4th of April: endins of consequence 
on the 2d of July, 1812; and com- 
missioners are, in the mean time, 
to be sent to this country, which 
will bear the ultimatum of their 
own, and carry back thac of the 
British government. In the attack 
upon Amelia Island, and East 
Floritia, and in laying siege to St, 
Augustine, the executive of the 
United States has (oinmenced hos- 
tilities, at least, against the remain- 
ing ally of Britain. 

Sir Thomas Browne's prophecy 
seems to border upon its accomplish- 
ment, although modern prophecies 
arc only to be deemed a sagacioui 
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speculation into the consequences 
ot hiiiijs. 

" When America shall cea$e to »end 

forth its treasure, 
*' But employ it at borne for American 

pleasure." 

"That is," says Sir Thomas, 
in the year 1681-, " when Ameri- 
ca shall be better civilized, new 
poiicied, and divided, it may rome 
to pass that they will no hinger 
sutler their treasure of gold ;ind 
silver to be sent out to mainlaiti 
the luxury of Europe and oihec 
parts, but ralher employ it to their 
own advantasres in p;reat exploits 
and undertakings, magnificent stnip- 
tures, wars, or expeditions of their 
own 

"When the New World shall the OW 

invade, 
•^ Nor count them their Lords, but their 

fellows in trade." 

"That is," says Sir Thomas, "when 
America' siiall be sq well peopled, 
civilized an.d divided into kingdoms, 
they are like to have sp little re- 
gard of their oricinalsas toatknow- 
ledge no subjection to them. They 
may also have a distinct c(sm- 
merce between themselves, or but 
independently with ihr>se of "Eu- 
rope, and may hoRtilely assault 
them, even as the Greek and Ko- 
riian colonies after a long time 
dealt with their original countries." 
The Catholics have been aaain re- 
pelled in their application to Par- 
liament, althiiMgh their question was 
introduced in both houses in a form 
least obnoxious K> objection, and 
■which probubly had the effect of in- 
creasing the numlier who voted in 
their favour, viz that a committee 
be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the laws imposing civil disabili- 
ties on his Majesty's subjects, pro- 
Jessing the Catholic religion. Lord 
Donoughmore, in the npper-honsc, 
personated the Irish people well ; in 



his aydent <}isplsy of the wrongs an 1 
of the rights of his conntry men, iii 
his high and dignified rebuke of pet- 
ulant interruption, and in his vehe- 
ment and indignant invective against 
those instruments, sullen and secret, 
which pbstinately obstructed the po- 
litical redempiinn of Irelaiid, and 
consequent salvation of the Empire. 
Mr. Cjiattan, in the lower house, 
supported the same question, (' pro 
more sun/) with his usual :icuteiiess 
ot arj.umeiit, point of period, and 
fervour of declamation.* 

But, alas ! may not an Jrishmat^ 
exclaim, in honest, though incon- 
gruous language. What a figure of 
speech in the debate, was the silence 
of Sheridan ? He who uspd to say, 
" When you have taljen arms from 
the people of Ireland, what are they 
to fight the enemy U)t/A ? VVben yoit 
have taken the , constitution from 
them, what are they to fight for f 
As it has been said, action was the 
first and second consideration, so \ 
say. Ireland is .the first, Ireland is 
the second, Ireland is now the only 
consideration." Was Mr. Sheridan 
indisposed in botly, and could not 
therefore attend in his place ?" Mi^ht 
he not, in the words of the great 
Chatham, on the American ques- 
tion, might he not have " beseeched 
some kind hand to lay him do« ii 
. upon the floor of the house," for one 
sole" purpose of raising; his last and 



* We have seen, and been seduced to 
read throughout, a quarto volume on the 
Life of Lord Charlcmont, (.tn honest and 
amiable man,) by the pen of iVir. Francis 
Hardy ; and have frequently traced with 
delight, through the heavy, colloquial 
composition, the brilliant style, and spark- 
ling antithesis of Grattan, who (we know 
not whether in kindness, or cruelty to hit 
friend) has imparted an unexpected viva- 
city and spirit to the body of the ponderous 
performance, mu^h in the same way, as, 
it is said, that by the insertion of a little 
quick-silver, you can make the stitfest and 
most solid puddios dauce upon the table. 
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warning voice against the insane 
and infatuated councili that are abtmt 
once more to dispart the Empire ' 
Was he indisposed in mind } No ! 
It is impossible for human natnre, 
inconsistent as it is, go to quarrel 
with itself. No! The very silence 
of Sheridan has in it an impassioned 
eloquence. How bitterly it com- 
plains of the compuhion of circum- 
stances, the personal restrictions, the 
private obli^tibnt, that manacle his 
mind, pinion to the ground the 
e!>gle wing of- genius, and lacerate 
the heart of the patriot-courtier. His 
silence seems 1o hold converse with 
his good and great friend, whom he 
is himself shortly to follow, that 
man 

«» Whose guardian angel called bim home, 
To save from evili yet to come !" 

That friend was happy, " non 
tantum claritate vitx, sed eiiam op- 
portunitate mortis," and we cannot 
forbear expressing our wonder, after 
such interesting and spirit-stirring 
scenes as we sometimes witness in 
the life of man, how poor is often 
the last act of the human drama. 

Catholic emancipation is in acce- 
lerated progress, but still at consider- 
able distance from the goal. Their- 
cause has had the accession of some 
wh9 had been inimical, and others 
who had beea neutral, yet, hot- 
withstanding, it may be collected, 
under all the present circumstances, 
that their seat in the temple of the 
Laws must be purchased (aye, pur- 
chased) at a certain price, by certain 
compromises and conditions— such 
as a Sidmoath may assent to, and a 
Canning may prescribe. Nothing 
on that side tbe ctlannel is given 
gratuitously. Evem Liberty itself 
must be th« subject of truck and 
cbaiTer, and tba constitution is to be 
weighed and* measured out ' like so 
much corn, regulating liberty like 
their quartern loaf. 



" To secure temporal supremacy 
for temporal purposes," said Lord 
Grenville, isall ihatCHn bedesired.but 
there will be difficulties enow in seti 
tling the distiisclion, ■praciiica//y, be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal su- 
premacy, to give a pretence for de- 
laying complete emancipation. In 
the mean time, it is likely, every 
endeavour will be made to disso- 
ciate the Catholic hierarchy from the 
laity, and particularly to place the 
episcopacy under the temporal su- 
premacy of the administration of the 
day, paying them ° a royal bounty 
as servants of state, and by this 
nteans separating them from the 
people, under cobur of relieving 
that same people from the burthea 
of supporting two orders of clergy. 

We can see no reason to believe, 
that the ecclesiastical establishment 
of England is not as well secured by 
the mere oath of allegiance, in Ireland, 
as in Scotland; an oath which all Ca- 
tholic Bishops must take before no- 
mination, and which is a sufficient 
security for loyalty, without Veto, 
or what is meant to be made tanta- 
mount to a Veto, by preventing any 
one from acting in the episcopal ca- 
pacity, without being thoroughly 
agreeable to the occasional minister ; 
a temporal supremacy, that might 
perhaps often stand in the way of 
superior duties to God, to their coun- 
try, and to themselves. Catholics 
plate the spiritual supremacy in the 
Pope; the Presbyterians of Scotland 
in their General Assembly; the Pro- 
testant Dissenters in the New Tes- 
tament itself; the people of Eng- 
land — Where? Li the King, or ia 
the Convocation, or in the Parlia- 
ment ? But wherever the ultimate 
jurisdiction in doctrine may be 
placed, alt sects of chrisuanity must 
ackiiowledge.that the pas'oral charge, 
in all its gradations, is meant for the 
service of the people, not for 
purposes of personal ambition, pri« 
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Tate emolument, or the interests <^f 
this or that political party. 

We say, on the whole, as Charles 
Pox said, " 1 would have a Catholic 
to" have as much power and as much 
influence in the empire as a Protes- 
tant. This I call Catholic emancipa- 
tion. When you do not give them 
a right to become meinbers of Par- 
liament, you give them nothing. 
Whilst they are excluded from that 
house, they are not even virtually 
re'presented." 

A debate upon the subject of Par- 
liamentary reform ended, as it usu- 
allv has done, with an exhibition of 
talertt, and a large majority against 
the measure. The Hon. Robert 
S^evtfart was called up from history, 
as a witness in favour of reform, i n 
the y*ar 1795, a» " having repro- 
bated the liitle special pleading 
which had been used against the 
motion. A reformation in Parlia- 
ment be held to be necessary. The 
present system of representation, he 
maintained, was defective, and he 
advised ministers to mfeet the ques- 
tion fairly and freely. For a reform 
in Parliament he would vote the 
money of his constituents, hut he 
would not vote a shilling of it for 
the vices and follies of the go- 
vernment." We learned at school 
a maxim of old Thales, one of the 
wise men of Greece, viz. — Similis 
tut sis, — but Lord Castlereagh has 
probably forgot his Latin. Our 
summary of politics lies in a few 
words.— That to the want of a fair 
and pure representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliament, all our roisfur- 
tunes at' home and abroad are to be 
attribdted. So we thought thirty 
years ago, and so we continue to 
think, with infinitely more reason, 
at the present day. 

THe present opposers of reform, 
bad they lived in the days of Lutber, 
would have equally opposed the re- 
^ormaticto; or, in 1688, 'the revolu- 



tion. It is a matter of regret, that 
the bulk «f the people are so indif- 
fereht to this subject at present, but 
the cause may be easily explained. 
The tendency of public measures 
has been to depress the middling clas- 
ses of society, and they have sunk un- 
der the system of terror, while the 
higher and monied classes have re- 
ceived temporary benefits from the 
extension of' corrupt influence. Thus 
the people have sunk in the scale, 
and but little of a public feeling 
exists. 

On the 18th of this month John 
Bellingham was executed for the 
atrocious murder of Spencer Per- 
ceval, (iret Lord of the Treasury, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
on the 1 1th inst. -by shooting him 
in the ]obhf 6( the Housie of 
Commons. A species of insanity 
had warped this man's mind, so 
that the not receiving of satisfac- 
tion from the ministers fpr a sup- 
posed injury he had received in 
Russia, appeared in bis perverted 
judgment a sufficient motive for 
committing the dreadful crime of 
assassination — a crime, which, in no 
possible case can admit of justifi- 
cation : for if private individuals 
assume the claim to execute judg- 
ment in their own cases, the blow 
of the as.sassin may be indiscrimi- 
nately directed against the worst 
-or the best man in the commu» 
nity. The assassin is. for the time 
being, and in the commission 
c»f the act, a ferocious despot, de- 
termining against the life of bis 
fellow on his own act, and taking 
all power of judging, on himself, 
and this is the very essence of des- 
potism. To the credit of the people 
of London few were hardy or base 
enough to give encouragement to 
the horrid crime, by some feeble 
attempts to huzza in his fayour, 
when the unhappy delinquent wasi 
conveying to prison, and at th« 
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awful season of his execution. The 
general sentiment was strongly ex- 
pressive of (lefestation, although 
Spencer Perceval was peculiarly a 
most ulxioxious, unpopular minister, 
especially at the present period of 
discontent arising from the badness 
of trade, justly attributable to the 
system of ministers, and when the 
people might be supposed to feel 
irritated at the niisplaced munifi- 
cence of parliament voting so large 
sums for his family, and in con- 
sequence, by a re-action of senti- 
ment might feel thenseWes less 
disposed to be favourable to his 
memory. It is worthy ,of remark, 
that Bellittgham was not a politi- 
cal ret'oririer, nor did not belong 
to any of tlie classes now claim- 
ing a restoration of tiieir rights 
from the legislature, and who, on 
that account are obnoxious to go- 
vernment, and their venal sup- 
porters. He was neither an Irish 
Catholic, a petitioner for the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council, a 
discontented or distressed raanufac- 
tarer, nor yet an advocate for par. 
liaroentary or economical reform. 
He was not a dissenter, nor a dis- 
ciple of the new philosophy. If 
he had belonged to any of those 
reprobated classes, c'lamonr would 
have resounded from shore to shore, 
and however unjust it is to attach 
blame from the misconduct of in- 
dividuals to the party with whom 
they happen to be connected, it 
would have been said, that bis 
misconduct arose from the errone- 
ous principles of his party. He 
appears to have been a firm be- 
liever according to the utmost 
stretch of orthodox belief, and to 
have been well versed in all the 
mechanical exteriors of religion. 
He had no political bias, but re- 
venge for supposed injuries by no 
means clearly proved to have been 
sustained, stimulated bini to the 



commission of the act. On this 
point an hereditary predisposition 
towards insanity, had perverted bis 
judgment, and whenever the sub- 
ject of his imprisonment in Russia 
was touched, the unhappy tenden- 
cy of his mind was apparer.t, so 
as notwithstanding the enormity 
of his crime, almost to render 
him an object of compassion, and 
leavft it doubtful, how far his con- 
duct proceeded from the malevo- 
lence of jiis heart, or the haliaci« 
nations of insanity. 

Remuneration has been given by 
Parliament to the family of the fallen 
minister. Lord Castlereagh, with 
the consent of the leaders of opposi- 
tion, proposed .£.50,090 to the fa- 
mily, and an annuity of j£.2000 a- 
year to the widow. These votes 
passed unanimously; but some, ei- 
ther from a private understanding 
with ministers, or to appear to out- 
strip them in their zsal, have pro- 
posed an annuity of £ 1000 a-year 
to the eldest son, with an addition of 
another thousand after the decease 
of his mother, and that a monument, 
at the public expense, should be 
erected. These latter demands are 
encroachments on the generosity of 
the public. From the manner of 
his death, in sympathy with his af- 
flicted family, probably few would 
have been dissatisfied with the grants 
as at first proposed, but when prodi- 
gality supersedes generosity, many 
will inquire, if in the present state 
of BrUisA /nance, such profuse grants 
are not incommensurate with the 
means, and ask whether a highly tax- 
ed and greatly burdened people, can 
with justice afford to be still farther 
pressed down by an extravagant 
provision, for the family of a man, 
with whose administration of atfairs 
many were dissatisfied, and the num- 
ber of those thus thinking, daily 
increasing. Sentimentality, with an 
afiected cant, assuiues as a masim. 
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not to speak ill of the deatl. Jus- 
tice, in her impartial distribution of 
rewards and censures, claims to speak 
of the dead, as they deserve, and 
refuses to admit the troth of a maxim 
which would level all distinctions 
between right and wrong. We have 
long been in the habit of censuring 
the conduct of Spencer Perceval, 
and there was nothing in (he manner, 
even of his death, which ought to 
make us at once biind to his defects 
Death left him in his moral and- po- 
litical character just as he was. We 
blamed a great pan of his conduct 
before his death, and in defiance of 
any attempt to fix indelicacy on us, 
it is right to speak of hira now as 
we think he deserves. Death ought 
not to be admitted as a plea to con- 
secrate errors. To sum up his cha- 
racter in a few words, his religion 
appears to have been of that kind, 
which consists in a reliance on ex- 
teriors, intolerant tovvards others, 
when his worldly interests did not in- 
terfere, but very lax as to the regula- 
tion of his own conduct. His reli- 
gion was not of that heaven-born spe- 
cies, which preserves its possessor 
from meanness, or compliance with 
vice, for the sake of private emolu- 
ment. It did not stand in the way 
of his ambition, nor unfit him for 
being the supple, time-serving cour- 
tier, nor the unblushing, staunch 
advocate of corruption, under the 
vicious plea of state necessity. 
He would have been a suitable 
member of the society for the sup- 
pression of vice. Severe towards 
little ofienders, he coold, to retain his 
place and influence, become the apo- 
logist of vice, and use all his special 
pleading sophistry in the case 
of the Wardle iiivtstigation, to pal- 
liate the bare-faced profligacy of a 
commander-in-chief. He could, as 
counsel for the Princess of Wales, 
write a book on one side, and then in 
a change of circumstances, could, like 
Proteus,'- fiaaie his face toaccihei oc« 



casion." His religion was accomodat- 
ing, and he found the means to make 
it the step-ladder to his ambition. 
In his politics, he was generally 
firm and decided on the side of 
power, and hence, with a certain 
class, and even with some of his 
opponents, obtained a character for 
sincerity, bat it was the sincerity of 
blind obstinacy. Having once a- 
dopled a measure, he was slow of 
retiring, and pertinaciously clung to 
his errors, unless he found an ap- 
pearance of concession might pro- 
mote his views, and assist in retain- 
ing hira in a situation, for which his 
abilities, which were of an inferior 
order, made him unfit. Posterity 
will award him a low-place in his- 
tory, when the party-politics of the 
present day shall have subsided to 
their proper level, and when the 
ebullition of a highly commendable 
generous feeling, against the crime 
of assassination, shall have had time 
to settle into a deliberate judgment 
of his real merits.* 
— — — ' — — 

• The follov»ing lines on him are ex- 
tracted from the Morning Chronicle. 

In the dirge we sung o'er thee no cefisure 
v»ra5 heard, 
Unembitter'd and free did the tear-drop 
descend ; 
We forgot, in that hour, how the states- 
man had err'd. 
And wept for the father, the husband, 
and friend! 

Ob! proud was the meed thy integrity 
won, 
And gen'tous indeed were the tears that 
we shed, 
When in grief we forgot all the ill thou 
hadst done. 
And tho' wrong'd by thee living, bewaU'd 
«hee when dead ! 

Even now, if a selfish emotion intrude, 
Tis to wish thou hadst chosen some low- 
lier state — 
H.id'st known what thou were— and con« 
tent to be goeil, 
Hads't ne'er, for our ruin, aspir'tl to be 
gnat. 
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Among the Documents will be 
found some very interesting papers, 
which, as speaking a decided lan- 
guage on one side, do not usual- 
ly find their way into our North- 
ern prints. Three petitions from 
Liverpool, and the resolutions of 
the Livery of London at their an- 
niversary dinner in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, come under this 
description, as also a protest against 
the gold coin bill. We have also 
inserted the address of the Common 
Council of London, and the Prince 
Regent's answer, that although they 
are now in general circulation they 
iiiay also stand as a record to future 
times. In the Prince's answer he refers 
to parliament, as the great council 
of the nation for the redress of 
grievances. From this quarter we 
see little hopes. The present con- 
stitution of national representation, 
is little calculated to make the 
House of Commons the echo of 
popular feeling. In the debate on 
the Tellerships of the Exchequer, 
increased lately beyond all reason- 
able bounds by the immense na- 
tional e)(penditure, and thus adding 
to the fatal d isease destined "to subdue 
at last," the statesmen on both sides 
of the house agreed in upholding 
their system of corruption, and in 
calling public plunder, private pro- 
perty. On those points, as well as 
on some of a similar nature former- 
ly, Ponsonby and Castlereagh coa- 
lesce, and prove that on many sub- 
jects, the in's and the ours are 
of one school. But the doctrine 
that possession confers right is fal- 
lacious in the extreme, and is a 

So, blest thro' their own little orbit to 
move, 
Thy yearj might have roU'd inoffensive 
away ; 
Thy cUldren might still have been blett 
with thy love, 
And Eagland wsuld ne'er have been 

curst with thy sway ! 
BE1.FAST MAG. NO. XtVI, 



case of casuistry which a poor thief 
might urge in vain at the Old Bai- 
ley. Tellers of the Exchequer, and 
all other public olBcers hold their 
emolume/its from the public, sub- 
ject to their revision and reform, 
and if from circumstances their 
fees become exorbitant, the legis- 
lature, as trustees for the public, 
ought to abridge them. But such 
doctrine suits not the views either 
of the possessors or expectants of 
places. 

The riots coni inue in many parts 
of England, and that country ap- 
pears in a very convuKsed state. 
Riots are bad, against whatever 
side they are directed ; but it is 
worthy of notice, that government 
condemn or connive at, riots, as 
they happen to be for or against 
them. They loudly declaim now 
against riots at Birmingham and 
Manchester, because the views of 
the rioters are opposed to them, but 
they who are accustomed Co look 
back at the transactions of former 
days will find that the Church and 
King rioters of Birmingham, destroy- 
ing the property of the virtuous Dr^ 
Priestley, and the Mancbester mob 
in 1792 and 1793, attacking Cooper, 
Walker, and other opposers of ar- 
bitrary power in that day, did not 
highly excite the indignation of the 
vigorous, or rigorous administration 
of Pilt and his colleagues. Now 
the tables are turned, and laws are 
enacted and enforced against rioters. 

In the conduct of the present riot- 
ers, we can perceive no enlightened 
policy or sentiments of just politi- 
cal economy. Their blind opposi- 
tion to machinery does not give a 
high opinion of their policy, or lead 
to any favourable hopes, that an op- 
position, conducted on such prin- 
ciples can be ultimately productive 
of good. In the course of their 
proceedings they have been guilty of 
some violent excesses, and in some 
egg 
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cases practised the horrid crime 
of assassination. In some instances 
as at Nottingham, they expressed a 
savage satisfaction at hearing of the 
murder of the Prime Minister. Sure- 
ly the people of England with all 
their boasted improvements stand 
in need of being better instructed. 
Man in large manufactories is al- 
most, identified with the spindle, and 
requires to be raised to the rank of 
an intelligent intellectual being, so 
as to shake oft' his ignorance, the 
fruitful source of crimes. Govern- 
ment take this opportunity of extend- 
ing the system of barracks, and 
Marybone is to afford a military 
fortification in the very metropolis, 
to overawe all tendency towards dis- 
affection.* It would be better to 



< The following paragraph, citracted 
from the Tjmes, a paper generally sub-- 
servient to the fiews of government, with 
the exception of an uafounded attack on 
Sir Francis Burdett, that true patriot and 
intrepid defender of ibe rights of the peo- 
ple, contains some good sentiments. The 
venal press occasionally discovers some 
symptoms of trimming round to the side 
of the people. Writei s of this class will 
be ready to do so, if they think the people 
likely to hecome the strongest party. 

" In a house consisting of 246 members, 
on Friday, Ministers had a majority of 22 
upon the Barrack estimates. We confess, 
that, even with our predilection for their 
general system of policy, we should not 
have been sorry to have seen them defeat- 
ed in a question like this : and such, it is 
generally thought, would have been the 
case, had it not been for the intemperate 
speech of Sir Francis Burdett, which drove 
some members from that side of the house . 
To us it appears astonishing, what mo- 
tives men can have for supporting such 
profligate extravagance as has been yearly 
detected in this department, and was most 
strikingly and particularly proved to be 
attached to the estimates, while themselves 
are no participators in the gain. The so- 
lution, however, offered by Mr. John 
Smith, is probably the true one, — "^ that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, how- 
ever he might lament such profusion, had 



prevent crime by dispelling igno- 
rance rather than by the rigid ap- 
plication of the sword or the halter : 



not the means of preventing it, but must 
conform to the wishes of certain persons 
in a higher station." We shall speak our 
minds as fully on this occasion, as we hear 
our countrymea do elsewhere; and we 
believe the unvarnished truth to be, if the 
universal verdict of the nation upon Mrs. 
Clarke's affair had not been most insult- 
ingly reversed, this monstrous charge for 
the Barrack department, in the present 
year, would neither have been heard nor 
thought of. Four hundred pounds for the 
accommodation of a single dragoon and his 
horse ! Thirty acres of land for a thou- 
sand of them ! One hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds for the building of lod- 
gings for 450 men ! What an active war- 
fare is some great commander carrying on 
against the finances of this country ! He 
must unqnestionably succeed in ruining it, 
if he be suffered to proceed at this rate. 
And is there no virtue, no public spirit, 
nay, no christian humanity, while the 
cries of want are ringing in our cars, to 
put a stop to this profligacy ? The pri- 
mary erection of barracks had already 
cost the country the enormous sum of 
fifteen millions ; and it is in these times, 
when almost. the whole of our army is 
abroad too, that the buildings raised by 
fifteen millions of pounds are found insut- 
ficient to lodge the army ; and we are to 
have fresh barracks erected yearly at Bris- 
tol, in Mary-le-bone, at Liverpool, and 
probably all over the country where land 
can be got. 

" It will be observed, that throughout 
the continuance of the unhappy distur- 
bances in the country, we have never said 
one word that could be tortured into any 
extenuation of the offence of the rioters : 
for V.-H know that when insubordination 
once commences it must be suppressed by 
force ; and men who are engaged in the 
work of destruction, no matter whether it 
be th*t of their fellow-subjects' property 
or persons, may be justly repressed at the 
expeuce of their own destruction. But if 
this is no time for confession, surely it is 
none for provocation. While the common 
people are obliged, from the circumstance 
of the times, to suffer privations, is it wiser 
to provide for the soldiery at such a rate, 
that thelodgiug of one man and. bis horse 
will cost more than would procure habita- 
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and before severity is resoried to, ex- 
amination should be made into the 
causes of the grievances of which 
they complain. To lijjhieri their 
burdens by a wise policy and a 
change of measures, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, and thus to a- 
noelioi-ate their condition, would be 
an act of the most subtaiitial wisdom, 
as well as of justice imperative/y 
demauded of the legislature in the 
present crisis. 

The examination of witnesses 
against the Orders in Council, at 
the bars of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, will be likely to be of ser- 
vic«?, by demonstrating the impolicy 
of Stephen's commercial system of 
war. He is indignant at the inter- 
ference of the people against his fa- 
vourite measure, and like other ad- 
vocates of power, treats the people 
with contempt, as not being compe- 
tent judges of the mysteries of go- 
vernment. It may, however, be 
found in the end, that the weavers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of 
England, miderstand the principles 
of trade, Sitidqfajust and sound po- 
iicy also, better than the lawyers and 
civilians, who iiare wrought them- 
selves into high offices, to the injury 
of the community. The gbod effect's 
of the public voice being exerted, 
may be seen by the concessions for- 
ced on government by the numerous 
petitions presented against the Or- 
ders in Council, and may encour- 
age, on other occasions, to bring 
forward an explicit declaration of 
the public will.. These fielitions led 
to the present examinations, which, 
it is hoped, may terminate in {he 
abrogation of the pernicious system 
of the Orders in Council, and the 
immoial traffic of the evasions prac- 



tkms for eight poor families ? But, in 
truth, the soldiers waat no such thing ; 
tb«y are the uncoa3ciou» objects of the «s- 
tTAvagance .'" 



ticed by the mode of licences. The 
oflicial declaratisn now made by the 
French, that the Berlin and Milan 
decrees are repealed, as far as the 
United States of America are con- 
cerned, may probably hasten the 
down fa! of our hostile orders, and 
be a step towards producing a re- 
conciliation, at least for the present, 
with America. 

As a feeble attempt to palliate the 
present commercial distress, a plan 
has been set on foot, under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of York, for the 
relief of the distressed manufacturers 
and labouring poor in certain of the 
manufacturing districts. It is a bad 
debasing policy, to give, under the 
name of alms, those wages which, 
under a proper system, would be due 
to the labourer. Well may the ma- 
nufacturers exclaim, "Eetain vour 
fifts, but give us back the trade' you 
ave injured b}' your unwise policy, 
and your pernicious Orders in Coun- 
cil." 

The high pkekogative ministry 
did not long survive their late head. 
After an attempt to get the Marquis 
0+' Wellesley and George Canning 
to join, they were forced to resign, 
on finding a majority of the house of 
Commons against them. It is na- 
tural to feel a transient glow of sa- 
tisfaction at their being displaced : 
for they appear, including their late 
head, to have been the chosen fit 
instruments for continuing that sys- 
tem, which for the last 50 years has 
tended towards absolute power, and 
this pliability was probably the chief 
recommendation, which enabled 
them to keep in office. Thus the 
prerogative ministry, as in 1806, are 
once more out of office, for the late mi- 
nisters are of the true Pittite school ; 
but a little reflection restores us to 
our senses, and we see little cause 
for .exultation. There is no pro- 
bability, during the present 
systeiu of corruption, that even a 
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set of ministers, virtuous t>n princi- 
ple, could efiect, or would be al- 
lowed to do much substantial good, 
for it is to be feared, that the vices 
of the system would soon swallow up 
the virtues of the man. Charles Fox, 
when ia office, never realized the 
fond hopes he excited as a virtuous 
oppositionist. A radical change of 
measures is wanting, and as a grand 
restorative, a Parliamentary reform 
appears alone able to give soundness 
to the body. The Marquis of Wel- 
lesley affords small hopes, that un- 
der bis system, we shall materially 
better our condition. He requires 
an increased force on the Peninsula, 
and consequently an increased ex- 
penditure, The finances of Briiain 
present the most vulnerable point, 
and increasing demands on tbem,only 
tend to hasten the crisis of that bank- 
raptcy, which cannot be contem- 
plated without the most awful sensa- 
tions. 

Of our foreign affairs, little new 
can be said, 'the war in the Pen- 
insula is occasionally attended with 
some bright succe.sses, which only 
flatter, so as probably to lead to 
ruin. After alt the great boasts, it 
appears to be the highest praise, 
that the British have not been beat- 
en as tbey were as far advanced 
three years ago, as they are at the 
present day, after all the loss of lives, 
and the waste of money, which have 
attended a long protracted and in- 
efficacious warfare. 

Whether the meeting of the Em- 
perors Napoleon and Alexander will 
be portentous, from their hostility, 
or their temporary accommodation, 
remains j'et tloubtful. In either 
case, a farther accession to the pow- 
er of France is probable. 

In the North of Europe, the French 
are advancing with rapidity to the 
frontiers oi Russia, having previous- 
ly occupied all the important for- 
tresses of Prussia, aud its Kiug, be- 



ing therefore virtually dethroned. 
The two Emperors of France and 
Russia have set out from their re- 
spective capitals, either to head their 
armies, in the event of a war, or, 
which appears most probable, to 
enter, under the mediation of Aus- 
tria, into a more exact execution of 
the Continental exclusion, as far as 
relates to the Baltic, which will pro- 
bably be called the treaty of Dres- 
den, and form a more public exposi- 
tion of the compact entered into at 
Tilsit. We are very incredulous of 
any war taking place between Rus- 
sia and France, for although Eng- 
land be the best consumer of Kus* 
sian commodities, and therefore no 
doubt retains a powerful influence 
in the councils of that empire, by 
its commercial, as well as political, 
connexions with the great men< 
whose revenues depend, so much, 
upon an intercourse with Britain ; 
yet the French party always appears 
predominant, and the recent expe- 
rience of French hostility, will in- 
dispose Russia to a renewal of war, 
to be waged on the borders of the 
Vistula, the Ni6men, lor the Dwi- 
na, while her armies are still oppos- 
ed to the Turks upo/i the Danube. 
We should suspect, that, under all 
this juutual preparation for war, the 
event will be a more explicit mari- 
time treaty, ratifying the treaty of 
Utrecht, by a solemn adhesion of 
the continent to the code it promul- 
gates, as to a common lav of na- 
tions; and deflning the right of neu- 
trals, in respect to the flag cover- 
ing the merchandize, on the ocean, 
until it be subjected to the munici- 
pal regulations of the stale which 
the Neutral may have entered. 

In the South of Europe, it is like- 
ly that the war will be decided in 
the Peninsula, as soon as matters are 
accommodated with Russia, and the 
balance will be suspended by the 
hostile aruiies, until the modern 
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Brennus is at leisure to throw his 
own sWord into his own sc^^le. It 
has never been particularly observed 
how singularly useful the Irish sol- 
diery have been in this war. The 
Irish are, without any distinction, 
deemed by the Portugueze and Spa- 
niards of their own religion. What- 
ever is Irish, is Roman Catholic, and 
hence the odium anrl repulsion 
against heretics which still operates 
against the English, even though al- 
lies, have no effect with respect to 
the Irish, whom they consider as 
brothers and friends. Hence Lord 
Lord Wellington chose St. Patrick's 
day for assault, a saint whom our 
allies greatly revere, although they 
say that he must have been a good 
deal addicted to the bottle. 



CORRtSPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WJTH THE KETBOS- 
VECT. 

Under this head, we are desirous 
to encourage communications from 
correspondents, giving authenticat-, 
ed accounts of the transactions in our 
own country, which, exceptihrough 
this channel, and occasionally through 
tl]e Dublin papers.might not reachtbe 
public view. The transactions at 
Clare, Banford Green, and other 
places, in relation to the opposition'^ 
to the Protestant petition, have been 
by us only exhibited through the me- 
dium of the Northenf press, as it is 
the timid policy of our Newspapers, 
t6 preserve a silence on those sub- 
jects, which being so interesting, 
require to be generally known. 
Thus the people are often ignorant 
of important events, happening in 
their own province, and within a few 
miles of their residence. 

On the suggestion of our corres- 
pondent A.Z., the Statute-book has 
been examined, and the follovving 
act of the Irish Parliament will be 



an answer to his inquiry, and show 
how far the test laws art: repealed in 
Ireland. 



19th and 20th of GEO. HI. CHAP. & 

« An Act for the Relief of his Majesty** 
faithful Subjects, the Protestant Di««en- 
ters of this Kingdom, and to repeat a 
Clause in the Act of the Second of Queen 
Anue, intitled. An Act to prevent the 
further Growth of Popery, «s far a< the 
same relates to the Protestant Dissent- 
ers. 

" Whereas, by an act made in this Idng- 
dom in the second year of the reign of her 
late Majesty Queen Anue, iaiitled. An Act 
to prevent the further Growth of Popery ; 
it is amongst other things enacted, that all 
and every person and persons that shall be 
admitted, entered, placed, or taken into 
any office or offices, civil or military, or 
shall receive any pay, salary^ fee, or wages, 
belonging to at by reason of acy ot&ce or 
place of trust, by reason of any patent 
or grant from her Majesty, or shall h»ve 
any command or place of trust, from or 
under her Majesty, or any of her prede 
cessors or successors, or by her or their 
authority, or by any authority derived 
from her or them, within this realm of Ire- 
land, shall receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, according to the usage of 
the Church of Ireland, within three 
laonths after his or their admittance into 
or receiving the said authority and employ- 
ments, in some public church upon the 
Lord's day, commonly called Sunday, inif- 
mediately after divine service and sermon : 
be it enacted by the King's most exce1l»it 
Majesty by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and tem'porai 
and Commons in this present parFiament 
assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that all and every person, or persons, 
being Protestants, shall atA may have, 
hold and enjoy any office or ofiices, civil 
or military, and receive any pay, salary 
fee or wages belonging to or by reason 
of such office or place, notwithstanduig 
he shall not receive or have received 
the_ Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
as in the said recited clause is pre- 
scribed, without incurring any of the 
penalties in said act, or any other act 
enacted for or in neglect of receiving the 



